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THE ELEPHANT AND HIS TRAINER. Page 100. 


THE STARRY FLAG; 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AFTER THE SQUALL. 


“ PRae was a pretty tough one — wasn’t 
it?” said the skipper of the schooner 
boat, referring to the squall, 

“It was the hardest blow I was ever.out in,” 
replied Levi. ‘‘I don’t know that I should want 
to try that over again.” 

oe shouldn't, either ; it knocked my boat over 
quicker ’n a flash of lightning; I was rowing, 
and didn’t mind much about it till it struck us. 
But it’s beginning to moderate.” 





‘It will be good weather pretty soon now; 
I think I can carry my sail with two reefs, and 
I shall stand on.” 

“<I suppose you are bound to Rockport,” con- 
tinued the skipper, glancing at the constable. 

‘‘That’s where I’m going; I suppose you are 
going there too,” added Levi. 

‘‘ Well, no; I don’t know as I need to go 
there now. I want to save my boat, if you 
ain’t in no hurry. I can’t afford to lose her.” 

“T’'ll help you, if you like.” 

“Thank you. Mr. Gayles was after you —’ 

‘¢ Never mind that now,” interposed the con- 
stable, who, drenched to the skin, and chilled 
through, sat on the weather side of the boat, 
shivering like a man with the ague. 

“ After me!” exclaimed Levi, with some as- 
tonishment. 
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“«T wanted to see you,” explained Mr. Gayles; 
‘“ but it’s no matter now.” 

Levi did not understand what the constable 
could wish to see him for; but the management 
of the boat required all his attention, and he 
could not press the question. He kept the Flag 
“ off and on” for a short time, till the wind had 
subsided enough to allow the skipper to board 
his water-logged craft. The black clouds blew 
over almost as rapidly as they had come up, 
and though the sea was still angry, it was not 
violent. 

The Flag was run up to the wreck; Levi and 
the skipper jumped aboard, while Mr. Gayles 
was instructed to stand by with the boat-hook 
and keep the boats from jamming each other 
in the sea. The work of baling out the schooner 
boat commenced with a bucket and a two-quart 
dipper belonging to the Flag. It was a two 
hours’ job, but the exercise was very agreeable 
in the chilled state of the workmen. As the 
operation proceeded, the schooner rose in the 
water, and ‘the skipper was the most grateful 
of men when he realized that both his boat and 
his life were preserved. 

‘Levi, if you want to get away from him, 
I'll manage it for you,” said the skipper, in a 
low tone, when the water in the boat had fallen 
below the thwarts. 

* Get away from him! What do you mean?” 
asked Levi, so astonished that he suspended 
his work. 

“Why, don’t you know?” 

‘“‘T’m sure I don’t.” 

“They say you stole thé money to buy your 
boat.” > 

“ Stole it!” gasped Levi; “I’m sureT didn't 

“*T don’t know anything about it, but if you 
want to get rid of the constable, I'll help you 
do it. Hush! don’t say a word, or he’ll hear 
us.” 

‘‘T didn’t steal the money, and I don’t want 
to get away from him. Then you were after 
me? I thought you only wanted to race.” 

‘* Well, I thought I could beat The Starry 
Flag.” 

“T stole the. money!” repeated Levi, who 
under this startling accusation had lost his in- 
terest in racing. 

“T hope it ain’t true, Levi,” added the sym- 
pathizing skipper. 

“Tt is not.” 

**T’ll get Gayles into this boat as soon as we 
have baled her out, and then you may go where 
you like.” 

“*T shall face the music; I didn’t steal the 
money, and I’m not afraid of any of them.” 





“That’s right! I like your spunk.” 
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“Tlltake Mr. Gayles round to Rockport in 
my boat. I should like: to:see the man that 
says I stole the money.” 

*T don’t know nothing about it, only what 
the constable says. He’s got a warrant for 


“Has he? I don’t understand it.” 

. Levi was so excited and indignant that he 
could not work any longer. The wind had 
subsided to a gentle breeze, the dark clouds had 
rolled away, and the sun was struggling out 
from the black mantle which had concealed it. 
The skipper volunteered to complete the work 
of baling out the boat himself, and to release 
the Flag from further attendance, so that she 
could proceed on her way round the cape. 

‘Who says I stole that money, Mr. Gayles?” . 
demanded Levi, as he returfed to the Flag. 

You mustn’t blame me, Levi, for I hadn’t 
anything to do with it. I’m very thankful to 
you for saving me, and I don’t like —” 

“ But who says I stole the money?” repeated 
Levi, indignantly. 

*¢ Your uncle and Ruel Belcher both say so.” 

“Well, I didn’t.” 

‘*T don’t believe you did, Levi.” 

'“T know I didn’t.” 

“Pi ‘tell -you all about it, as we go along. 
Do you think it is safe to go round in this 
boat?” asked the constable, as he glanced at 
the retreating clouds, from which the thunder 
still boomed in the distance. 

“Safe enough,” replied Levi, commencing 
mechanically to shake out the reefs in his main- 


‘sail. 


’ The Flag had taken in considerable water 
during the squall and the blow that followed it, 
which Levi baled out, and then with his 
sponge wiped off the seats in the standing- 
room. The sun soon came out clear, and dried 
the boat so that she was clean and comfortable. 
Under all sail, the Flag stood on her course 
round the cape. 

“‘T don’t care what any one says; I didn't 
steal that money,” said Levi, when he had put 
the boat in order, and seated himself at the 
weather side of the tiller. 

“T don’t know anything about it myself, 
Levi,” replied Mr. Gayles, who was exceeding- 
ly embarrassed by the awkwardness of his po- 
sition, for it was anything but pleasant for him 
to arrest the young man who had just saved 
his life. ‘“The warrant was given to me with 
orders to arrest you. Iam almost tempted to 
let you go now.” 

“I don’t want you tolet me’ go. I haven't 
done anything; and I should like to see the man 
who says I stole the money.” 
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«I hope it will be all right when you explain 
matters.” 

“Are you going to put me in jail?” asked 
Levi, with a shudder. 

**You mneedn’t be alarmed, Levi; Pll see 
that you are well treated. I’m responsible for 
your appearance before the justice, and I think 
you and I can arrange matters.” 

“Uncle Nathan and Ruel Belcher say I stole 
the money,” added Levi, trying to think what 
possible foundation there was for such a charge. 

‘‘That’s what they say.” 

‘‘ Whose money was it that was stolen?” 

‘*¢ Ruel Belcher’s.” 

‘He had two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
put it under his pillow when. he went to bed.” 

‘‘ And this morning it was gone,” added Mr. 
Gayles. 

“Was it stolen?” asked Levi, to whom this 
intelligence was all new. 

‘“‘The money was gone, and so were you. 
It was found that you had dressed up in your 
Sunday clothes, and gone off without saying a 
word to anybody.” 

‘““That’s true; but I didn’t take Ruel’s money 
—no, I wouldn’t do that. If anybody took it, 
it was— Well, I won’t say that, for I don’t 
kuow anything about it.” 

He was going to mention his uncle’s name. 

‘““When it was found that you didn’t come 
home to breakfast, they were sure you had the 
money. Your uncle stuck to it that you were 
bad enough to do such a thing,” added Mr. 
Gayles. 

‘‘ Perhaps he thinks so; he and I don’t agree 
very well.” 

‘* No one is much surprised at that,” said the 
constable, with a chilly smile. 

“But I wonder what did become of Ruel’s 
money,” mused Levi. 

“I felt pretty sure you had it, Levi, when I 
got over to Gloucester. I might as well tell you 
the worst. You had just bought this boat for 
exactly the sum Ruel had lost, as Mr. Hatch 
told me.” 

“‘ Didn’t he tell you where I got the money?” 

‘“‘He told me you said Mr. Watson gave it 
to you for saving his daughter; but when I 
saw Dock Vincent on board his vessel, he said 
Mr. Watson didn’t give you anything; you 
acknowledged that he didn’t.” 

Levi then told Mr. Gayles the simple truth 
in regard to the whole transaction. 

“Uncle Nathan tried to get my money away 
from me yesterday, but I didn’t let him know 
that I had the two hundred and fifty dollars,” 
he continued. “I knew he wouldn’t let me 
buy the boat if I did.” 


you say he bought that boat. 
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‘Where is Mr. Watson now?” asked the 
constable. : 

‘He went off to Rye Beach yesterday, just 
as soon as they came out of the water.” 

‘‘We want him as a witness: he can make 
the daylight shine through this matter in the 
twinkling of an eye,” added the officer, now 
fully convinced that his bold deliverer was in- 
nocent of the foul charge. 

We must do Mr. Gayles the justice to say 
that this conclusion was highly satisfactory to 
him. 

Levi, confident that his innocence would be 
proved, was very cheerful, and even laughed as 
he thought of the confusion which awaited his 
uncle, 

The wind was not fresh enough for a quick 
passage, and it was the middle of the afternoon 
when The Starry Flag reached the head of the 
little cove, where the dingy dory was hauled 
up on the rocks. The landing-place was near 
the house of uncle Nathan; and before Levi 
could secure the Flag at her moorings, he was 
seen from the windows. The host and the 
guest hastened down to the cove. 

““You’ve got him!” said Nathan Fairfield, 
with a gleam of satisfaction on his skinny face, 
as he glanced from the officer to his nephew. 

‘*T don’t know whether I’ve got him, or he’s 
got me,” replied Mr. Gayles, facetiously, 

‘Why don’t you hold on to him, and put the 
irons on to him ?” added the humane guardian. 

‘“‘T shall put no irons on that boy, you may 
depend upon it.” i 

‘*He’s a bad, boy, and he’ll get away from 
you, as sure as you're alive,” protested Mr. 
Fairfield. ‘‘ Whose boat is that?” 

‘It belongs to Levi,” replied Mr. Gayles. 
‘He went over to Gloucester this morning to 
buy her.” 

‘With the money he stole!” exclaimed the 
guardian. 

**T don’t think he stole any money.” 

‘Don’t you?” sneered Mr. Fairfield. “And 
What did he 
give for it.” 

‘*I gave two hundred and fifty dollars for the 
boat; and I didn’t steal the money to do it with, 
either,” interposed Levi. 

Do you hear that, Ruel? Now you can see 
what that boy is!” ejaculated the guardian. 

‘“ Where did you get the money to pay for 
the boat?” asked Ruel. 

Levi told the whole story about the two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars given him, or rather 
loaned, for the purchase of the boat. 


“IT don’t believe a word on’t!” exclaimed * 
uncle Nathan. 


‘Tell me! I know better. 
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That boy stole the money from under your 
pillow, Ruel!” 

**T hope he tells the truth,” replied Ruel. 

“‘T know he don’t,” protested Mr. Fairfield. 
‘Mr. Gayles, why don’t you take him up.” 

“ Come, Levi, we will walk up town, if you 
are ready,” said the constable in a gentle and 
respectful tone. 

“Tm ready,” replied Levi; and he walked 
off with Mr. Gayles, to the great indignation 
of his uncle, who séemed to think he ought to 
be put in irons and dragged up to the bar of 
justice. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE ELEPHANT AND HIS TRAINER. 


HE elephant is one of the most sagacious 

of animals, and, when irritated, one of 
the most terrible. He sometimes seems to be 
almost human in his intelligence, and human 
also in his resentments. 

An English officer, riding through a narrow 
road in a dense jungle in India, came across 
a tame elephant bearing a stick of timber. 
The officer’s horse was frightened; but the sa- 
gacious elephant backed into the jungle, and 
gave a hoarse cry—urmph!—inviting the 
rider to pass him. The horse trembled, and 
refused to approach the unwieldy monster. 
The elephant, appearing to understand the 
case, backed still farther into the jungle, and 
repeated his encouraging urmph! Finally, the 
horse bore his rider timidly and tremblingly 
by the huge creature. As soon as he had 
passed, the elephant picked up the great tim- 
ber, balanced it on his tusks, and resumed his 
march, having performed an act of courtesy 
of which any gentleman might have been 
proud. 

Mr. Alfred Moffat, an equestrian, who had 
for several years trained and exhibited two 
elephants attached to a circus company, was 
killed last June by one of them at Morat, in 
Switzerland. : 

The elephant had some trouble with the 
groom a short time previous. Mr. Moffat 
tried to subdue him with his spear and toma- 
hawk, and finally compelled him to kneel down 
and permit the chain to be fastened around his 
neck. Mr. Moffat kept the spear in the ani- 
mal’s ear while he was doing this, but had to 
turn his back to the brute while he took a 
chain off his leg. At that moment the elephant 
rose to his feet, and the keeper, who held the 
handle of the spear, still fastened to the ani- 
mal’s ear, was raised from the ground; the 
elephant then commenced turning his head 
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backwards and forwards until he got Mr. Mof- 
fat in front of him, when he seized hitn with 
his trunk, and threw him about twenty feet in 
the‘air. As he was coming down, the elephant 
caught him on his tusks, and gored him to the 
ground. The trainer still had presence of 
mind to call the animal by name, and while on 
the ground said, “*Go back, Palm;” but at 
that moment the infuriate animal put his foot 
on his breast, and killed him almost instan- 
taneously. 

The female elephant, seeing her keeper thus 
mangled, ran at the male elephant and gored 
him with her tusks; then, with the assistance 
of the members of the equestrian company, 
Mr. Moffat was taken away from his enemy; 
but he was no more. The female then went 
back into the stables, and seemed to be trying 
to get the male elephant to do the same; but 
in spite of all her efforts he would not go. He 
appeared quite wild, and commenced, as if 
through ‘revenge, to tear Mr. Moffat’s coat, 
which lay on the ground, pulling it into a 
thousand pieces. 

The company tried about three hours to get 
him into the stables, but they could not do it 
either by force or kindness. At last the female 
came to the stable door, and commenced cry- 
ing, which drew him to her. She then closed 
the door after him, and seeming to be quite 
sensible of what had happened, placed her- 
self at the door, so that he could not get out 
again. During this time the proprietors of the 
circus had sent for a cannon to shoot the mon- 
ster. For eight hours the female elephant 
stcod sentry at the stable door, guarding it 
with her own body by the word of command 
from a groom who had always fed and cleaned 
the animals, afid driven them on the road from 
town to town, and whose life had been saved 
by Mr. Moffat. At last the cannon arrived, 
and was at once placed in position near the 
stable door. The groom called the female ele- 
phant away from the door, and the male then 
came out. The cannon was fired, and a six- 
pound ball made a hole right through his body, 
and he fell dead on the spot where he had killed 
his trainer. 


PRUDY AND THE PORTLAND FIRE. 


BY SOPHIE MAY, 


N the morning of the Fourth of July, Prudy 

and Dotty Parlin were in the pleasant 
nursery at home, talking of the grand fireworks 
which were to light the sky that evening. At 
the same time Prudy was trying-to write a let- 
ter to her uncle, Colonel Allen. Dotty had on 
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a pink and whive calico wrapper, the pockets 
of which were filled with pop-corn. 

‘“‘Prudy,” said she, as she shook the little 
salt-box with holes in the top, and sprinkled 
salt into the pockets, ‘“‘Prudy, what do we 
have Fourths of July for?” 

**O, they come in the almanac, just: like 
Thanksgivings and Fast-days.” 

‘¢ But what do we fire crackers and things for, 
Prudy?” 

‘It’s something about Washington, I be- 
lieve,” said Prudy, thoughtfully. ‘He was 
the father of this country, Dotty.” 

‘‘ Was he? and who was the mother of it?” 

Prudy considered this question too foolish to 
require an answer; so she went on with her 
letter. 

‘‘Dear me,” soliloquized she, ‘*I don’t like 
mother’s gold pen! I can’t write with it any 
more than my dog can write with a sponge. 
See that blot!” 

‘“‘ What does the father of this country want 
of crackers?” continued Dotty, interrupting her 
sister again. ‘‘ But I’m glad he has fireworks. 
Prudy, what are they? Tell how they look.” 

“Fireworks, Dotty! I don’t know exactly, 
though I’ve seen ’em every Fourth for a great 
many years. It’s something that flies up in the 
air like diamonds and gold chains, and then 
afterwards it pours out and sprinkles all over 
the sky. Just as if you should shoot stars out 
ofagun—or— Well, Dotty, I can’t talk when 
I write.” 

‘And what’s fantasms?” persisted Dotty, 
drawing in her breath with delight: 

“‘Fantastics, dear! It’s donkeys, and men 
striped all round like a barber’s pole, and every- 
thing homely enough to make your eyes ache. 
Should you like to look like a monkey? That 
would be a fantastic.” : 

‘‘T 'wouldn’t do it,” said Dotty, with a glance 
at the glass, and a jerk of the elbows, ‘not if 
the mayor put me in the lock-up; see’f I 
would!” 

“OQ, Dotty Dimple, take care of your elbows,” 
cried Prudy, as the inkstan@ tipped over, shed- 
ding a few bf& black tears upon the mistakes in 
her letter, ‘blotting them out forever.” 

‘TI didn’t mean to,” faltered Dotty in alarm. 
“T shouldn’t have twitched if you hadn’t said 
‘monkey!’” 

“Never mind,” said Prudy, sweetly; ‘it 
hasn’t spoiled anything but the letter, and that 
was spoiled before, you talked so much.” 

So saying, Prudy carried the inky paper out 
of the room, and returned singing, “I’m so 
happy!” “ Maybe it’s because I haven’t had a 
bad lesson for three weeks.” 
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Prudy never dreained that the little thriil of 
joy was caused by her forbearance towards her 
careless sister. 

‘Well now, Prudy, I didn’t miss but one 
word myself yesterday afternoon,” said Dotty, 
complacently, ‘‘and that was the teacher's 
fault. She put out ‘saw,’ but didn’t say 
whether it was ‘I saw John’ or ‘a thing to 
chop wood with;’ .so of course Ispelt it 
s-e-w!” 

‘““O, what a Dotty!” said Prudy, laughing. 
“There, I don’t want to write any more to-day. 
Almost glad you spilled the ink, for I can make 
a better letter by and by, when there is some- 
thing to say. This is going to be the remark- 
ablest Fourth, my dear, that ever was seen in 
Portland, or perhaps in the world.” 

‘*As good as Boston?” cried Dotty, eagerly. 

‘*O,I presume not,” replied Prudy, cautious- 
ly; ‘‘not as good as Boston, of course! But we'll 
see it all after supper, out on the piazza. Just 
wait till evening, Dotty Dimple. JZ know all 
about it. Your ears will get so full of drums 


you can’t sleep.” 


Evening came; and then everybody knows 
what happened. Portland was ablaze. A. 
wind, which was almost a hurricane, was fan- 
ning the flames furiously. It was a glorious 
sight; but who’ could stop to admire it? Men 
were rushing hither and thither, shouting, car- 
rying water, or flinging their arms in despair; 
engines were rattling through the noisy streets; 
children were screaming with terror; it seemed 
as if death and destruction were having it their 
own way. 

At first the Parlins thought themselves safe, 
and did what they could for their neighbors. 
Mr. Eastman drove Susy’s pony all night, and 
rescued many a woman and child, and many a 
treasure from the flames. 

But about nine o’clock Mr. Parlin began to 
think his own buildings needed care ; forcinders 
were falling thick and fast upon the large elms 
in the front yard, and even uponthe house. He 
and his wife, Mrs. Reed, Norah, Mrs. Eastman, 
and four or five peoplg, from the street, carried 
water up the attic stairs, and passed it through 
the scuttle, to be poured upon the roof. 

The three children were quite in the way; 
Susy brandishing a two-quart pail, Dotty a 
glass pitcher, and Prudy a watering-pot. They 
tripped up and down stairs with such speed as 
to outdo the grown people. 

‘“‘Mr. Brooks is a fast man,” said Dotty; ‘* he 
can almost keep up with me!” 

““O, my heart’s breaking,” said Susy, going 
up two-stairs at a time; “‘little do you know, 
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Dotty Dimple, what it is to have a city burnt 
to the ground!” 

‘7 didn’t set it afire,” puffed Dotty; “* Jwasn’t 
to blame. I hate fire-crackers, and if I.was 
that boy, and had fired one, ’twould kill me to 
death!” 

“Tt seems like a dreadful fairy story, and I 
guess I’ve turned into a giant,” exclaimed Susy, 
swinging her pail with her left hand. ‘‘See, 
this is full of water, but I can carry it with my 
little finger; it feels as light as a feather.” 

** Dear me! so does my pitcher feel just like 
a feather,” wheezed Dotty, giving it, at the 
same moment, an unfortunate fling, which sent 
it rolling down stairs. 

“There now, Dotty Parlin, I told you to take 
the tea-pot; you know I did,” cried Prudy, re- 
proachfully, turning as she spoke, and accident- 
ally dashing Miss Dimple with a shower from 
the sprinkler. 

“H’m! *Twasn’t your pitcher, Prudy; and 
it hadn’t anything in it but lemonade. I 
wouldn’t scold my little sister if I was you, 
now; for that sprinkler leaks: can’t you hold 
on to the nose?” 

Mrs. Parlin was obliged to stop and remove 
the pieces of glass from the stairs, lest some 
one should stumble over them. 

“Can’t that man stop jostling me?” said 
Dotty. ‘‘He told me to keep out of his way, 
when it was 4e that was bothering me! O, 
mamma, he called me Grandma Fudge; he did 
truly!” 

* Children,” said Mrs. Parlin, in her quiet, 
evén tones, ‘‘ you wish to help, I am sure; and 
the very best thing you can do is to be quiet, 
and keep out of the way. Susy,Idepend upon 
you to control yourself, and have the care of 
your younger sisters. It would be well, Prudy, 
for you to go to bed; that is, if you are willing!” 

QO, no, no, mamma; please don’t make me 
go to-night — not to-night!” 

“Nor me, either,” echoed Dotty, “not if 
Prudy don’t; I want to watch the fireworks: 
when will they shoot up?” 

“ Fireworks, I should think!” groaned Susy. 
‘**Q,'mother, do you bejjeve our house will go? 
Do you? O, say quick!” 

Mrs. Parlin, picking up the last fragment of 
glass, replied, ‘‘I cannot tell you, my child. 
‘We hope not, or we should not waste our time 
in pouring water; we should be getting out the 
furniture. Now take the children into the par- 
lor, and do not trouble any of.us with ques- 
tions.” 

The gas could not be lighted, but the room 
was blazing with the terrible red glare from the 
streets. Such fireworks had never been seen in 
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that city before; it was indeed ‘‘the remarka- 
blest Fourth”! 

Susy shut the parlor door, and going to the 
piano-stool, sat down and dropped. her face 
upon the key-board. 

*“O, my dear little sisters,” she sobbed, 
‘here is this beautiful, sweet-toned piano go- 
ing to roll up together like a scroll! Here is 
this dear house where we’ve lived and been so 
happy, it’s going to crash in pieces, and there'll 
be no home for us any more. QO, children! 
you’re young, and don’t realize things; but this 
is awful! ‘We've got to live in the streets like 
beggars. O! O! where do you suppose the 
camphor-bottle is? I’m going to faint away!” 

“You won’t faint, dear; you don’t know 
how,” said Prudy, soothingly, as she seized a 
piece of music and fanned Susy’s pale face; 
* besides, ’twould frighten Dotty and me almost 
to death.” 

“¢*T would kill me to death,” screamed Dotty ; 
‘don’t you do it, Susy, Susy! for mother told 
you to take the care of your younger sisters!” 

Dotty’s gestures were so wild, and her face so 
defiant, that Susy laughed aloud; yet, shocked 
to hear such ill-timed merriment from her own 
lips, she forthwith sobbed more violently than 
ever; whereupon the excitable Dotty screamed 
at the top of her voice. 

Prudy, the calmest of the three, saw it was 
time for her to take matters into her own 
hands; so, putting her arms around the trem- 
bling Dotty, she comforted her in a sweet, 
motherly way. 

“*Twill Stop some time, darling; fires can’t 
burn always.” 

‘Well, Prudy Parlin, why don’t they hush it 
up then? Hear it blow! O, the house is crash- 
ing to pieces, this dear house, and my tea-set! 
There won’t be anything left of us but bones! 
And then we'll beg in rags and jags. 0, let 
me go out and run somewhere !” cried the little 
one, half frantic. 

“Hear what I say,” said Prudy, firmly. 
“Susy talks about things she’s afraid of; she 
is only supposing ;*she doesn’t know but a very 
little. Our mother knows as mu¢h as anybody 
in this city, except father, and she thinks we 
shan’t burn up.” 

“She said Aopfe not,” wailed Susy; ‘she 
didn’t say ¢hink not; you don’t see the differ- 
ence, but I do.” 

‘¢ What my mother hopes J hope,” returned 
Prudy, brightly, ‘and so must you.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.} 


—— Ir is: better to reconcile an enemy than 
to conquer him. 
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THE ORETAN INSURRECTION. 


FEW months since, the Greek, or Chris- 

tian, population of the Island of Candia 
revolted. They had-been mercilessly oppressed 
by their Turkish conquerors, and forbearance 
was hardly a virtue even in their case, when, 
few in numbers, and without suitable arms and 
ammunition, they confronted the whole power 
of the Ottoman empire. They were fully in 
earnest; and, goaded to desperation by their 
sufferings, they struck a blow before’ which 
their oppressors recoiled. 

The mountainous character of the country 
favored the insurgents. Sending their women 
and children to the neighboring islands, where 
they are now suffering many privations, the 
Cretans organized their forces, and took pos- 
session of such towns. and commanding posi- 
tions as were within their grasp. They were 
vigorously attacked by the Turkish troops, and 
were, in the main, successful in the beginning. 
The sultan, finding the Turks were getting the 
worst of it, called upon the Pacha.of. Egypt, 
who is nominally his vassal, for aid, which, as 
the cause of Turkey is the cause of Egypt, was 
readily furnished. 

In several severe battles the Cretans. met the 
united Turkish and Egyptian troops at fearful 
odds, and repulsed or defeated. them... At,Kera- 
mia three thousand of the insurgents attacked 
and repulsed eleven thousand of the sultan’s 
troops. The only decisive victory the Turkish 
government has obtained was at Vafé; where 
six hundred Cretans resisted a force of four- 
teen thousand, until the battle became a hand- 
to-hand. fight, when they ‘were compelled to 
retreat. 

The heroism of the Cretans is almost unpar- 
alleled in the annals.of warfare. -The Greeks, 
in full sympathy with those of their,race and 
religion in Candia, are joining theiristandard. 
Fifteen hundred recently left Greece for this 
purpose; and the people of other isles, groan- 
ing under the oppression of Turkey, are.mak- 
ing common cause with the Cretans., It. is 
hoped that the Christian powers of| Europe 
will intervene in behalf of the sufferers, though 
such a step. would again open the ‘\eastern 
question,” of which we may havea word, ito 
say in. another article. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


—— Tue latest plan of killing whales.is by 
shooting poison into fhem. 





—— Want less than you have, and you will. 
always have more than you want. 

— “Tr takes nine tailors to make aman,” 
but one is enough to ruin him. 

—— Ir is as insolent to visit your neighbor’s 
dwelling with your eyes, as it is to intrude upon 
his apartment with your feet. 

—— A nEATLY dressed old lady, with a white 
cap on, in Paris, blacks boots for a penny: 

—— “ Tue old dog Tray’s ever faithful, they 
Say; but a dog that is faithful can never be 
Tray.” 

—— No man ever regretted that he was Vir- 
tuous and honest in his youth, and kept aloof 
from idle companions. * 

—— To make a tall man short, ask him to 
lend you a hundred dollars. 

— No man can avoid his own company; 
so he had best make it as good as possible. 

—— A GERMAN, being required to give a re- 
ceipt in full, after much mental effort produced 
the following: “I ish full. I wants no more 
monish.” 

—— Tuink little of yourself, and you will 
not be injured when others think little of you. 

—— GENERAL GRANT’s pay is eighteen thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-eight dollars per 
year, and Lieutenant-General Sherman’s thir- 
teen thousand five hundred and eighteen. 


—— QUIGLEY says there was something: par- 
adoxical about the town clock yesterday; for 
while there was no “strike,” the hands ufcer- 
emoniously stopped work. 

—— Poverty is a bully if you are afraid of 
it, but is good-natured enough if you meet it 
like a man. 


— Civiz, obliging words cost but little, 
and do a great deal of good. 

—— THE number of deaths in New York eity 
during 1866 was twenty-six thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four. 

—— ‘I say, friend, what makes your horse 
stop?” ‘O, he’s afraid somebod ly ll say whoa, 
and he won't hear it.” 

——— WE fear that danger most which we un- 
derstand the least. 

—— How to make pantaloons last — make 
the coat and vest first. 


— TuirtTy skaters were drowned in | Re- 


| gent’s Park, London, recently. 
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THRE ORATOR. 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 





DrRecTioxs. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; w: in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasiz The numbers refer to the 
goateree represented in the margin; and when 

lowed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


(From the New York Evening Post.} 
ORETE. 


BY EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 


2 
Though 1ArKALLr’ss shattered pile 
Hides her *pEap without a dirge, 
Lo! where still the mountain ‘IsLE 
Fronts the angry Mostem surge! 
* Hers, in old, heroic days, 
Her unfettered heights afar, 
*Twixt the GrEcIAN gulf * to raise, 
And the torrid Libyan star. 


From her bulwarks to the north 
Stretched the glad gean Sea, 
Sending ‘BARDS and ‘WARRIORS 
forth 
To the TrRrumpHs of the FREE; 
§ elrr the fierce INVADER throve, 
When, from ‘IsLAND or from 
5MAIN, 
Side by side the Grecrans strove: 
Swift he sought his ‘Lar again! 


. Though the Cretan eagle *FreLt, 
And the ancient heights were 
WON, 
*FREEDOM’S 


light was 
WELL, — 
7 Handed down from sirRE * to 
=a SON; 
Through the centuries of SHAME, 
Ah! it NEVER * WHOLLY died, 
But was *HID, a SACRED flame, 
g There on topmost “Ipa’s side, 


guarded 


= Shades of heroes HOMER sung, — 
Wearing once her hundred 
crowns, — 
*Rise with shadowy swords among 
9  "Canpra’s smoking fields and 
towns; 
Not AGAIN their souls shall sleep, 
Nor the crescent * WANE in 
PEACE, 
49 Till from every *ISLAND-KEEP 
Shines the starry. “Cross of 
Greece. 





RULING BY LOVE. 
BY ELISABETH NORMAN. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. STANwoop, Fanny, 
NeEp, and CHARLIE. 


[FANNIE reading near a window; Nev and 
CHARLIE run in, leaving the docr open.] 


Ned. I say, Fanny! — * 

Charlie. O, Fanny, we want the jackstraws. 

Fanny. (Sharply.) Shut that door! Do 
yon want to freeze us all? 

Ned. Well, but, Fanny — 

Fanny. Will you shut that door? 

Ned. Shut the door, Charlie. 

Charlie. You opened it. 

Ned. You came in last. 

Fanny. (Shutting the door angrily.) I think 
you are the worst boys Iever saw. I am thank- 
ful mother is coming home to-day. Another 
week would be the death of me. 

Ned. Where are the jackstraws? 

Fanny. You broke one the last time you 
played. I know you will break them all to 
pieces. 

Charlie. O, no, we won’t. 
them. 

Fanny. Anything for peace. (Takes them 
Jrom a drawer.) Are you going to play with 
your hats on? (They toss their hats on the 
floor.) Put those hats away. (Stamping her 
foot.) Do you hear! (They reluctantly take 
their hats from the room, and FANNY sits down 
to read. Re-enter boys.) 

Charlie. I am going to play first. 

Ned. No, I am. 

Charlie. Fanny, mayn’t I begin? 
ways does. 

Ned. No, you shan’t. 

Fanny. Let him begin, if he is going to 
make such a fuss about it. 

Charlie. Well, I don’t care. (They lay.) 

Ned. There, you shook that one. 

Charlie. I didn’t, either. 

Ned. Yes, you did, too. 

Charlie. I say I didn’t. 

Ned. Fanny, Charlie don’t play fair. 

Fanny. If I hear any more quarrelling from 
you, I shall just take away those jackstraws. 
(Louder, and more angrily.) Why can’t you 
be pleasant? Always scolding, fussing, and 
contradicting. What is the fun of being s0 
cross and disagreeable? 

Charlie.’ (Fumping up and upsetting his 
chair.) Thear a carriage. Theré’s mother. 

[Zxeunt Boys. 


Do let us have 


He al- 
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Fanny. (Rising.) O, dear; Iam glad. 


[Znter Mrs. Stanwoop and Boys.] 
O, mother, I am so glad to see you! 

Mrs. S. It is very pleasant to come home, 
dear. How have you been? 

Fanny. All well. 

Mrs. S. And have Ned and Charlie been 
good? 

Fanny. O, mother, they have been just as 
bad as they could be. It seems as if they tried 
to plague me all they could. . 

Mrs. S. Why, boys! 

Charlie. We didn’t — did we, Ned? 

Ned. It’s all Fanny’s fault. She was as 
cross as two sticks. 
time. 

Mrs. S. Hush, Ned! Charlie, bring me 
achair. (Sits down, and takes off her bon- 
net, &c.) I must have a little talk with you, 
by and by, boys. Now take my bonnet and 
furs up stairs, and put them away nicely, and 
then tell Bridget to make us some waffles for 
tea, [Hxeunt Boys.] Now, Fanny, dear, what 
was the trouble? 

Fanny. They would not mind a word I said, 
unless I just made them; and they were always 
quarrelling with each other. 

Mrs. S. How did you try to govern them? 

Fanny. (Doubdtfully.) Idon’t know, mother; 
I tried to make them mind. 

Mrs. S. Are you sure the fault was all in 
them? Were you gentle with them? 

Fanny. I am afraid I was not. But what 
couldI do? Was it all my fault, mother? 

Mrs. S. No, indeed, dear. I am sure you 
tried to do right, but you have not learned the 
best way. Do you remember,’in the fable, 
Dame Piggy, who so solemnly recommends 
neat and orderly habits to her children, but, 
by her own example, effectually teaches them 
the contrary? You cannot scold children into 
gentleness. The strongest power in the world 
is ove; and you can never truly feel and use 
it till you can control your own faults, and 
have patience with those of others. Will my 
daughter remember that? 

Fanny. Yes, mother; I will really try. 

[2xeunt. 


FRIAR BAOON’S BRAZEN HEAD. 


hd the middle ages — that dark period of 

superstition and ignorance included be- 
tween the fifth and the fifteenth centuries — 
there was a pretty wide-spread belief in the 
existence of a talking brazen head, the inven- 
tion of which was variously ascribed to persons 
living at different times and in different coun- 


She scolded us all the 
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tries. William of Malmesbury (mahmz’bir-ry), 
an old monkish historian, says that Gerbert, a | 
famous French ecclesiastic, made such a head, 
which would speak when spoken to, and would 
give oracular answers to whatever questions 
were propounded to it. He relates, moreover, 
that Gerbert inquired of it-whether he would 
ever be pope, and that the head told him he 
would. The prediction happened to prove 
true; for Gerbert afterwards became pope, un- 
der the name of Silvester the Second. In 
another instance, however, the oracle made a 
most unfortunate blunder; for it foretold that 
Silvester should not die until he had sung 
mass in Jerusalem, whereas he actually died in 
Rome, with the prophecy unfulfilled. 

Albertus Magnus, one of the greatest of the 
old schoolmen, is alleged to have made an 
entire man out of brass, which not only 
answered questions very readily and correctly, 
but was so loquacious that Thomas Aquinas, 
a reserved and contemplative person, — at that 
time a pupil to Albertus Magnus, and subse- 
quently an illustrious doctor of the church, — 
knocked the image to pieces merely to stop its 
talking. 

But the most famous of all the brazen heads 
was that of Roger Bacon, a monk of the thir- 
teenth century. According to the legend, Ba- 
con was occupied for seven years in construct- 
ing such a head; and he expected to be. told 
by it how he could make a wall of brass around 
the whole island of Great Britain. The head 
was warranted to speak within a month after 
it was finished; but no particular time was 
named for its doing s0. Bacon’s man was 
therefore set to watch, with orders to call his 
master if the head should speak. At theend 
of half an hour after the man was left alone 
with the head, he heard it say, ‘“‘ Time is;” 
at the expiration of another half hour; ** Time 
was;” and at: the end of a third half hour, 
“ Time’s past,” when it fell down with a loud 
crash, and was shivered to pieces; but the 
stupid servant neglected to awake his master, 
thinking that he would be very angry to be 
disturbed for such trifles; and so the wall of 
brass has never been built. But Great Britain 
has long been noted for its “wooden walls,” a 
name which, by a figure of speech, was, until 
very recently, applied to the British navy, the 
war-ships of which formed, as it were, an im- 
passable wall or barrier for the protection of 
the island against all invaders. Since 1860, 
however, tithbered vessels have mostly been 
replaced by armored or iron-plated ones. It 
would now, therefore, be more appropriate to 
speak of the “‘ iron walls” of Great Britain. 

Ww. 
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BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


SAMUELS. 
I. 


LL the Lepidoptera — as indeed do all ¢rue 
insects — pass through several stages or 
periods of life, called transformations. The 
moth or butterfly in the spring or summer lays 
a number of eggs, sometimes a hundred or so, 
oftener a much greater number. She then dies, 
her mission being ended. In a few weeks these 
eggs are hatched, and little caterpillars emerge 
from them, and soon commence feeding upon 
the plant on which their parent left their eggs. 
Each species has a favorite plant, sometimes 
several, for food, and is most common where 
those plants are most abundant. The cater- 
pillars continue feeding and growing until 
they have arrived at their full size, when they 
make the next transition to that of the pupa 
form, which, in the butterflies, is called chrys- 
alis, meaning golden, from the golden spots 
with which they are usually marked. 

We now come to another important point, 
in which the butterflies and moths differ; and 
that is the manner in which they pass through 
the pupa stage. The chrysalis of the butterfly 
is suspended by the tail from a stalk of grass, 
or weed, or other object, as in Fig. 1; while 
the pupa of the moth either spins, Fig. 2, or 
forms a cocoon, Fig. 3, or enters the ground, 
and remains there until the next transformation. 


Fig. 1.* Fig. 2.* Fig. 3.* 


TY) 


The last form that these insects take is the 
perfect, or tmago stage, — that is, the perfect, 
moth or butterfly appears from the chrysalis 
or cocoon, and soon lays her eggs and dies. 
Usually these insects remain in the pupa form 
through the winter ; sometimes a species passes 
through that season in the perfect stage, Aidber- 
nating, as it is called. 

Among the Lepidoptera are found some of 
the most injurious of insects, such as .the 
apple-tree moth, canker-worm moth, and com- 
mon cloth moth, so destructive in cloths and 


BY E. A. 


* From Harris on Insects, 





furs; and ‘there are one or two valuable spe- 
cies, like the silk-worm moth. Of this we will 
speak more fully in another article, giving an 
account of its food, habits, and mode of mak- 
ing silk. 

—_—_———_——_—— 


OHIMNEYS. 


HIMNEYS are a modern invention. They 
are first heard of in Venice, where they 
date back to 1347. The two first at Rome 
were built in 1368. In England chimneys were 
not commonly used till the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Even so late as 1577 they were 
thought, by many educated Englishmen, to be 
an expensive and unnecessary luxury. 

The Greeks and Romans, for many cen- 
turies, had no better apparatus for warming 
their rooms than portable stoves, or fire-pans. 
These were either filled with burning coals, or 
wood was lighted in them; and when burned to 
coal, were carried into the apartment. Where 
cooking was to be done, a shallow pit was 
made in the centre of the room for the fire, 
and an opening in the roof, directly above, for 
the smoke. Before commencing the prepara- 
tion of a dinner, the cook had to notice the 
direction of the wind. The smoke escaped at 
the windows quite as often as through the roof. 
When great entertainments were prepared for 
the rich, men were stationed outside to watch 
lest dinner and cook-house might burn up to- 
gether. In rooms where fire was kept, the 
walls and every article of furniture were black- 
ened by smoke and soot. Pictures, sculptures, 
and rich mouldings were only to be found in 
summer apartments. 

In the first century of the Christian era a 
species of furnace came into use in and abott 
Rome. This was made of stone. Charcoal 
was used for fuel, and the heat was conveyed 
to the first story through clay pipes. If heat 
was required in the higher rooms, it was taken, 
not directly from the furnace, but from the first 
story. 

From the fifth to the middle of the fourteenth 
century — that is, during the greater part of 
the middle agés— we find no trace of these 
furnaces. Throughout this long period fires 
were made in houses, after the manner of much 
earlier times, in the centre of the room, under 
an opening in the roof. In the south of Eu 
rope many houses are built, at the present day, 
without chimneys. 


— “How odd it is,” said Pat, as he trudged 
along on foot one hot, sultry day, ‘‘that a man . 
never meets a cart going the same way he is!” 





OUR BOYS 
OUR LAMB. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


ARL and I had a little pet lamb- 
O, so pretty, and white, and sweet !— 
That followed us‘all day as we played, 
And slept all night at our feet. 


But, because it was young and weak, 
Just as the clover bloomed, it died — 
Died in Carl’s arms, a morning in June; 

Ah, how we sobbed and cried! 


Next day we buried our poor white lamb 
Out in the meadows, under the grass, 
Where the sun made pinkest clover-bloom, 

And the warmest winds did pass ; — 


Where the dandelions were yellow in May, 
And buttercups flaunted the summer through ; 

Where the shadows slept in the afternoons, 
And seas of white-weed grew. 


Over the blue sky space above 
The far white clouds would float and fade; 
And in the nights the still white moon 
Shone where the lamb was laid. 


Often and often, on stormy days, 
Carl sighed to think the cold rain fell, 
And feared the lamb would feel the chill 
Down in his grassy cell. 


But when the sun shone bright again, 
He said, ** He must lie warm and still; 
For see, anemones have bloomed 
O’er the little hill. 


‘* Let’s keep the flowers, they are so white, 
To take to heaven when we go; 

For Christ may give us back the lamb 
When we get ¢hkere, you know.” 


CLoups. — What are clouds? They are 
masses of vapor. The air always contains 
moisture, which it is constantly drawing from 
the water and the land. An acre of ground, 
apparently hot and dry, yields three thousand 
gallons of water to the air in twenty-four 
hours, and wet lands yield more than this. 
The higher the temperature of the air, the 
more moisture it will contain; for the heat 
expands the particles of air, and leaves more 
, Toom between them for the vapor, —just as 
there is more empty space in a bushel of large 
oranges than in a bushel of small ones. The 
air is said to be saturated with moisture when 
it contains all it will hold. It rains when the 
air is condensed by cold so that it will no 
longer contain all the water. B. 


—— SMALL cheer and great welcome make 
a merry feast. 


AND GIRLS. 





WE are asked by W. H. R., Jr., to insert in 
the Play Ground a remedy for weak an- 
kles, that “‘ turn over” in skating, as many boys 
are troubled with them. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that, so far as weak ankles are concerned 
in skating, the turning over is merely a bad 
habit, to be corrected by care and prudence. 
Boys skate too much and too long at a time. 
Skating ought to strengthen the ankles; but 
when boys go shuffling over the ice, simply 
trying to see how fast they can get along, per- 
mitting their joints to vibrate as they will, we 
need not wonder that they become “ limpsy.” 
Move slowly, don’t Ze¢ the ankles turn, and the 
habit may be cured. But if the ankles are 
really weak, rub them every day with cold ~ 
water, or with spirits; and the less you skate 
the better. 

MaGNeEtTIsM — A Partor GAME. — One who 
does not understand the trick must be selected 
to be magnetized. Take a common plate, and 
hold it over a lamp till the bottom is covered . 
with smut. The victim is placed before the 
operator, who has made his preparations in 
another room, and required to look at him 
and do just what he does. The later pretends 

«to rub his fore finger on the bottom of the 
plate, and then makes the “ passes” on his 
face — over the upper lip, and on the forehead 
and cheeks. As the victim really does what 
the other pretends to do, his face is soon covered 
with black streaks, to the intense amusement 
of the company. 


A Partor Trick. — Place a glass of water 
on the table and cover it with a hat; then in- 
form some one of the company that you will 
drink the water without raising the hat. The 
person declares that you cannot, and you get 
under the table and make a noise as though 
you were drinking. When you come out, the 
person not: believing, of course, that you have 
drank the water, raises the hat to satisfy him- 
self; When he does so, you take the glass and 
drink the contents, informing him that you 
have swallowed the water without raising the 
hat. The laugh is upon him. 
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ANSWERS. 

87. It is on the March. 

88. It is an Adige (adage). 

89. It has aches (Aix) in it. 

go. Arkansas. gt. Finland. 

92. Fond memory brings “‘ the light of ofher 
days” around me. 

93. Iris-h. 

94. Sea-l. 

95- Pea-r. 99- Portugal. 

96. Franc-e. too. Learn. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


97. Kit-e. 
98. Fir-e. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

103. What river is round at both ends and 
high in the middle? 

104. Why is Ohio like a note? 

105. Why is the Ohio River like a money- 
drawer? 

106. What river in England is yours? 

107. Why is the Wabash River like a sugar- 
bowl? 


The last five of the above are by F..H. C., 
who says, ‘‘I am very much pieased with OuR 
Boys AND Girxs, and I hope to. get. a.larger 
club for it next year, _I like the page devoted 
to Head Work, and I hope to see some more 
articles on polities.” ._ The political articles 
shall be forthcoming, but just now we must 


attend to the affairs of Candia, whose people 
can hardly be called ‘‘creturs,” though they 
belong to Crete. We give F. H. C.’s 


ENIGMA. 
108. It is composed of 20 letters, 
The 1, 12, 3 is a wager. 
The 7, 5, 15, 6 is an animal. 
The 13, 18, 16 is a metal. 
The 17; 10, 4, 8 is a ceremony. 
The 14, 2, 9 is to cut. 
The 19, 15, 18, 20 is money. 
The whole is a Spanish proverb. 


The rebus in No. 7 shouldjhave been credited 
to ‘Willy Wisp,” who has written some capital 
stories for us, which will appear in due time. 
Before. we use all our space, we must insert the 
principal 


hast 0 


Pap 


WIiLty Wisp. 

Herbert R. and W. L. B., who are room- 
mates, and send a joint letter, say that rebus 
No. 45 is ‘‘alm@st copied” from one in another 
magazine. Not so; the maker of it never saw 
the one alluded to. We have in the’ pile of 
letters before us three rebuses on the word 
“Connecticut,” from different parts of the 
country, very nearly alike. We give three of 
the “‘room-mates’” 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLEs, 

110, M M M. — What river? 

m1. kkk kkk k. — What city? 

112., In. Ih. — What city? 

113. X I C.— What state? F. H. C. 

114. O B. — What river? C. B. 

115. Pd, p D.— What rivers?» L. F. 

“ Aleppo” sends us an enigma which is too 
long for 16 letters ; but we insert his 

ARITHMETICAL PuzzLE. 

116. A number is composed of four figures. 
The sum of the second and third is equal to 
the sum of the first and fourth diminished by 
three; and the sum of the first three is equal 





to the fourth diminished by the first. 








